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Summary 

During late May and early June of 1778, the valley of the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River in north-central Pennsylvania was the scene of a devastating Indian 
raid. Many settlers' cabins were plundered and burned with their inhabitants being 
murdered, taken prisoner, or forced to flee. This raid was not a chance encounter by a 
band of marauding Indians. Instead, it was the first part of a carefully-planned 
British/Indian strategy which culminated in the Battle of Wyoming Valley (aka the 
Wyoming Valley Massacre) a month later. 

Among the families affected were those of the author's fourth great-grandfather David 
Benjamin and his father-in-law Daniel Brown who were living near Loyalsock Creek in 
present Lycoming County, Pennsylvania. Discussed herein are the origin, perpetrators, 
route, and results of this raid. 
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Background - The French and Indian War 

The French and Indian War (1754-1763) was fought between colonists, British army 
units, and Indian allies of British America and colonists, French army units, and Indian 
allies of New France (Canada). Because the French colonists numbered only sixty 
thousand versus the English's two million, the French relied heavily on their Indian allies 
to do the fighting. 

European-style warfare was limited mainly to Canada, where British army units and 
colonists captured Fortress Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island and eventually Montreal 
and Quebec on the St. Lawrence River. However, much of the fighting was Indian-style 
guerrilla warfare on the western frontiers of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia. Hundreds of isolated cabins and small settlements were attacked, plundered, 
and burned by Indians with French encouragement and often leadership. The 
unfortunate inhabitants usually were killed or taken prisoner to be tortured to death, 
enslaved, adopted by the tribe, or sold to the French government of Canada. The 
French paid a bounty for English scalps, but more for live prisoners who could be 
exchanged for French prisoners held by the British. 

The powerful Iroquois Confederacy (the Six Nations) and several other tribes were allied 
with the British, primarily due to the efforts of Sir William Johnson, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for the northern colonies. Irish-born, he came to New York's Mohawk 
Valley as a young man. He became very respected by the Mohawk Nation, was adopted 
into that tribe, and was very influential with the Mohawks and the entire Six Nations. 

Most of the western and northern Indian tribes supported the French in the war, mainly 
because of a major difference in colonial philosophy between the French and the 
English. France viewed the colony of New France as a source of trade rather than for 
settlement. They established a network of forts and trading posts throughout the Great 
Lakes area and the Mississippi River valley all the way down to New Orleans in order to 
tap the highly lucrative fur trade. They paid for all of the land which they occupied, did 
not keep encroaching on Indian lands, and continually gave generous gifts to the 
Indians. 

The English also set up forts and trading posts to engage in the fur trade, but often 
without consulting the Indian land owners. Their trading posts sold better goods at 
lower prices than the French because English manufacturing was much more efficient. 
Despite this advantage, the English became hated and feared because they kept 
expanding westward, pressuring the Indians to give up their land by ill-considered 
treaties or sales or just illegal take-overs. 
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A further contributor to the hatred of the British was provided by the British 
Commanding General, Jeffrey Amherst, who decreed that no powder or shot could be 
sold to the Indians. This was a seemingly sensible but very short-sighted policy. By this 
time the Indians had laid aside their bows and arrows and had become almost totally 
dependent on firearms for hunting. Since game provided a major part of their diet, in 
order to survive they were forced into the arms of the French who liberally sold or gave 
ammunition to the Indians for hunting and to kill English whenever possible. 

Even after the peace treaty ending the war was signed, French traders and former 
officials kept their former Indian allies hostile to the English by telling them that French 
armies were on their way to retake the former New France area between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi. 

Based on this propaganda, which he came to know was false, the Ottawa war chief 
Pontiac organized a loose confederation of Great Lakes, Illinois, and Ohio Country tribes 
which ravaged the western frontier during Pontiac's War (1763-1765). It is estimated 
that as a result of this war 450 British soldiers were killed, 2,000 settlers were killed, 
wounded, or captured, and 4,000 settlers were driven from their homes. Pontiac 
himself survived the war but was killed with a warclub by a disgruntled Peoria Indian at 
a trading post in St. Louis in 1869. 


Background - American Revolution 

As the Revolution developed, both the English and the Americans tried to win the 
support of the various Indian tribes. In particular, the Six Nations of the Iroquois 
Confederacy were courted assiduously by both. The British wanted their active support, 
while the Americans hoped to at least keep them neutral. The results were mixed. The 
westernmost and easternmost nations, the Senecas and the Mohawks, supported the 
British while the Oneidas threw in their lot with the Americans. The remaining tribes 
were ostensibly neutral, although at times splinter groups had varying loyalties, 
particularly the Cayugas. For over 250 years, the Iroquois tribes always had acted in 
concert as a single unit. Their inability to achieve unity now resulted in the end of the 
Iroquois Confederacy as a powerful force. 

As in every colony, not everyone in New York supported independence. A number of 
these dissidents, called Loyalists or Tories, formed militia groups to fight for the British. 
In upstate New York these groups became based at Fort Niagara, a fort in British hands 
at the junction of the Niagara River with Lake Ontario downstream (north) of Niagara 
Falls. Colonel John Butler commanded a Tory group there which was called Butler's 
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Rangers. In addition, various other Tory and/or Indian groups often used Fort Niagara as 
a base for supplies and operations. 

Hit-and-run raids by small Indian bands or larger combined Tory/Indian groups on 
isolated settlers or small settlements were common, and difficult to defend against. In 
many areas most of the able-bodied men had been formed into militia companies and 
then those companies ordered to service in the Continental Army, leaving their home 
areas lightly defended or totally defenseless. 

Individual homes seldom could withstand a determined Indian attack. Sometimes a 
house would be protected by a palisade and/or a blockhouse, providing additional 
security into which neighboring families might retreat during an Indian raid, but that 
didn't always succeed. Some multi-dwelling settlements had simple palisaded forts 
which at best might provide group safety while their homes were being pillaged and 
burned. 

British officials in Canada encouraged and provided material support for these raids. If 
the raids could sufficiently terrorize and demoralize the frontier colonists, the 
Continental Army might be weakened by having to detach troops to help protect the 
frontiers. 

After the Revolutionary War ended in 1783 the British in Canada still kept encouraging 
attacks by various Indian tribes on the American frontier. Even as late as the War of 
1812 the Shawnee war chief Tecumseh organize a general uprising among many tribes 
and caused great death and devastation on the frontier until he was killed by American 
troops in the 1814 Battle of the Thames in Canada. 


The Geographic Setting 

The Susquehanna River, at 444 miles in length, is the longest river on the east coast. Its 
North Branch rises from Otsego Lake at the present Cooperstown, New York, and flows 
in a generally southward direction through eastern Pennsylvania. (Map 1, p. 5, from 
Ref. 1) At Northumberland, near Sunbury, it is joined by its largest tributary, the West 
Branch. This branch's 243 miles make it a significant river in itself. 

Its origin is in Cambria County in western Pennsylvania. It runs eastward for most of its 
length, then turns sharply south at Muncy before joining the North Branch. The 
Susquehanna then continues southward before emptying into Chesapeake Bay at Havre 
de Grace, Maryland. 
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In what is now Lycoming County three major "creeks" enter the West Branch from the 
north just before its sharp turn south. (Map 2, p. 7) The westernmost of these is 
Lycoming Creek (mislabeled as "Wycoming Creek" on the map) at present day 
Williamsport. Six miles farther east is Loyalsock Creek at present day Montoursville, and 
after another six miles there is Muncy Creek at the bend at Muncy. Between Lycoming 
and Loyalsock Creeks is the smaller Miller's Run, which empties into the West Branch a 
mile west of the Loyalsock. 

It should be noted that "creek" is an ill-defined term. Loyalsock Creek, for example, is a 
64-mile-long river which was chosen as the Pennsylvania river of the year in 2018. 
"Loyalsock" is a corruption of the Indian "Lawi-sahquick" meaning "middle creek", 
referring to its position between Lycoming and Muncy Creeks. "Run" is a term denoting 
a smaller stream. 

By the Treaty of Fort Stanwix (Rome, New York, 1768) the Iroquois Confederacy ceded 
to the Province of Pennsylvania the land on the north side of the West Branch at least as 
far west as Lycoming Creek and perhaps as far as the next-west Pine Creek. The choice 
depends upon which of those two creeks was the "Tiadaghton Creek" referenced in the 
treaty. This land was legally opened to settlement from that time, although a few brave 
(foolhardy?) souls may have been poaching on Indian land earlier. 

Montoursville, the present town at the mouth of the Loyalsock, is named for the 
French/Senaca woman known as Madame Montour. She was an early interpreter for 
the Province of Pennsylvania and from 1734 to 1745 maintained a trading post and 
supply depot at the Indian village of Ostonwakin on the west bank of Loyalsock Creek at 
its confluence with the West Branch. This village had disappeared before the area was 
opened to white settlement. 

Madame Montour founded a three-generation dynasty of remarkable Senaca women. 
Her daughter Margaret established a village known as French Margaret's Town at the 
mouth of Lycoming Creek. Prior to white settlement she moved her village to the 
mouth of the Chemung River opposite Tioga on the North Branch. 

After Margaret's death from smallpox her daughter Esther, known as Queen Esther, 
took over leadership of this village which became known as Queen Esther's Town. It 
was still there at the time of the Revolution as will be described below. NOTE: 

Following the Battle of Wyoming Valley, Queen Esther personally executed fifteen 
American captives methodically with her warclub to atone for the death of her only son 
in the battle. 
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Map 2 
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About sixty miles due east of Muncy, in the present Luzerne County in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, lies the area known then and now as the Wyoming Valley, along the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna. The name derives from an Indian word meaning "at the big 
river flat". 

English King Charles II granted this land to Connecticut in 1662 and made an overlapping 
grant of the same land to Pennsylvania in 1688. This created friction and outright 
warfare between Connecticut "Yankees" and Pennsylvania "Pennamitess" for many 
years until it finally was resolved in favor of Pennsylvania in 1782. The valley, 
surrounded by low mountains, is well watered and very fertile. At the time of the 
Revolution it was occupied by mostly Connecticut Yankees. There were two major forts, 
at Wilkes-Barre and Forty Fort, and several blockhouses and fortified cabins. 


The Beniamin and Brown Families 

The brothers David and Jonathan Benjamin were fifth-generation descendants of 
Richard Benjamin, who arrived at Boston from London on the ship Lyon in 1632. The 
line of descent was Richard, Richard, David, Jonathan, and then the brothers Jonathan 
and David. The family's American trek had taken them from Watertown, Massachusetts 
(upriver from Boston) to Southold, at the northeastern tip of Long Island, to Orange 
County, New York and ultimately to what is now Lycoming (then Northumberland) 
County, Pennsylvania. 

The brothers had been born in Orange County, Jonathan in 1738 and David in 1740. 

Both had seen military service there in the French and Indian War, David as a "courier" 
and Jonathan as a member of the local militia company. 

In Orange County the two brothers married two sisters from the Brown family, David to 
Elizabeth in 1759 and Jonathan to Margaret in 1760. The girls were the daughters of 
Daniel and Margaret Brown and also had been born in Orange County. 

A tax assessment list for 1774 shows that the family of Daniel Brown and those of his 
sons-in-law Jonathan and David Benjamin were in Lycoming County at that time. At 
least the Brown family probably had arrived there about 1770. There is a "Daniel 
Brown" listed as a pre-1771 settler in the Wyoming Valley. However, since Brown is a 
very common surname and there were a great many Browns at Wyoming in later years 
it appears unlikely that this was the same Daniel. 

The Browns had settled near Loyalsock Creek shortly after the area was first opened to 
settlement. According to Stockton (Ref. 2) the location of Daniel Brown's home (which 
may have been somewhat fortified) in modern terms "appears to be the area of the 
current Buckley graveyard in Upper Fairfield Township three miles north of the 
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Susquehanna on Loyalsock Creek Road, Route 87". NOTE: The Buckley- Farragut 

Cemetery is located between the Loyalsock on the west and the junction of Routes 87 

and 204 on the east. 

Jonathan and David Benjamin's properties were located a bit farther west, on Miller's 

Run "at the foot of the hill". This is near the present Bruce E. Henry Memorial Park in 

northern Williamsport. 

It is not clear whether the Benjamins moved at the same time as the Browns or later. 

Several facts suggest that it was later: 

1. Several references identify Daniel Brown, but not the Benjamins, as an early pioneer 
in this area. Other references cite both as pioneers. 

2. If they had moved at the same time it might be expected that their properties would 
be contiguous or at least very near. Instead, they were about two miles apart. 

3. An early map showing elevations indicates that in the area of Daniel Brown's farm 
there was a broad flat plain on the east side of the Loyalsock which appears well- 
suite for cultivation. The Benjamins' location on Miller's Run appears less desirable. 
This suggests that the Benjamins may have arrived later after the choice locations 
had been taken up. 

4. Daniel Brown's house was said to be somewhat fortified. This may indicate a longer 
occupancy time and/or more experience with the Indians. 


The British/Indian Frontier Strategy 

In 1777 Sir Guy Carleton, Governor-General of Canada, ordered an intensification of the 
raids on the western frontiers of the American colonies. Although the British had failed 
to move the Iroquois Confederacy from its formal position of neutrality in the war 
between the British and the Americans, the Senacas (plus some of the neighboring 
Cayugas) and the Mohawks broke ranks and actively supported the British. 

During the winter of 1777-1778 a strategy was developed at Fort Niagara for a major 
campaign against the Pennsylvania frontier the following spring. The chief instigators 
were Colonel John Butler, commander of the American Tory unit known as Butler's 
Rangers, Kayingwaurto, chief of the Seneca Nation, and Gucinge, war chief of the 
Senecas. 

They planned a one-two punch against the north-central and eastern frontier of 
Pennsylvania. The preliminary bout was to be a major raid against the isolated settlers 
and small settlements along the West Branch of the Susquehanna. 
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Following that, the main event would be an attack in force on the several forts and 
settlements of the Wyoming Valley on the North Branch. If successful, and the odds 
heavily favored the attackers, this would demoralize the entire frontier and force a 
withdrawal of troops from the Continental Army to protect the settlers. Guns, 
ammunition, and supplies would be furnished by the British. 

There were good reasons for this choice of locales. Expanding settlement of the West 
Branch was viewed by the Senecas as a threat to their winter hunting grounds. The 
Wyoming Valley was targeted by the British for several reasons: 

1. The region was isolated and could not expect prompt outside support. 

2. The two companies of volunteer militia which had been raised there had been taken 
into the Continental Army, leaving the valley relatively defenseless. 

3. A number of Tories from that region had fled to Fort Niagara, thus providing detailed 
knowledge of the area. 

4. The large Indian settlement known as Queen Esther's Town, farther upstream near 
Tioga on the North Branch, was close enough to be used as a base camp. 

There were several parts to the plan. First, a combined force of Tories and Indians 
would make a 250- mile trek from Fort Niagara, north of Niagara Falls, to the Indian 
village near Tioga on the North Branch of the Susquehanna just south of the New 
York/Pennsylvania border at the present site of Athens. This would place them some 
eighty miles upriver from the Wyoming Valley. 

A base camp would be set up there and some of the Indians, with help from the whites, 
would build a large fleet of canoes to float the force downriver toward Wyoming. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the Indians would strike the first blow, a raid on the West Branch 
valley. Just before the date set or the attack on the Wyoming Valley the two forces 
would reunite. The flat at the mouth of Bowman Creek, a few miles above Wyoming on 
the North Branch, would be the staging area from which the combined force would 
proceed on foot to the attack. 


Fort Niagara to Tioga 

As spring arrived in 1778 and the Indians had returned from their winter hunting 
grounds, the force began gathering at Fort Niagara. There were four hundred white 
men, mostly John Butler's Rangers and Tories, and several hundred Seneca and Cayuga 
warriors under Kayingwaurto and Gucinge, with the expectation of more Indians joining 
along the way. (Ref. 1) They left Fort Niagara for Tioga in early May. 
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Their route (Map 3) took them first eastward along the south shore of Lake Ontario and 
then up the Genesee River and on through the Seneca country, where the Indian ranks 
swelled greatly. Then they moved overland to the valley of the Cohoccton River and 
followed it down to the Chemung. Tioga and Queen Esther's Town, where they camped, 
lay on the North Branch near the mouth of the Cheming. 

By this time the force was comprised of about nine hundred Indians in addition to the 
four hundred whites. Kayingwaurto set about five hundred of his warriors to building, 
with help from the whites, the great number of canoes needed to move the force 
downriver toward Wyoming. 



The Raid on the West Branch 

On May 21 st the remaining four hundred warriors under Gucinge moved off to attack 
the West Branch valley. Their route from Tioga was along the Great Sheshequin Path. 
This was an ages-old overland shortcut between the North and West Branches of the 
Susquehanna. It started from the North Branch at the mouth of Towanda Creek (Map 2) 
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a little south of Tioga and followed that creek to its headwaters. Then the path went 
overland to the headwaters of Lycoming Creek and on down that to the West Branch. 
The path length was over one hundred miles but the river route would have been much 
longer. 

It is impossible to define with any accuracy the movements of Gucinge's force after 
reaching the West Branch near present Williamsport. Both before and after Gucinge's 
raid the local Delawares had been ambushing settlers and attacking isolated cabins so it 
is not possible to tell where Gucinge's depredations start and end. 

His warriors probably went somewhat west of Lycoming Creek to Pine Creek or even 
Lock Haven. In the opposite downriver direction they spread devastation over the area 
eastward twelve miles to Muncy and then south another fourteen miles to about the 
present location of Milton. 

One instance of an attack on a settler's cabin has been documented and may serve as an 
illustration of what was occurring over this whole area. This is the attack on the 
Benjamin and Brown families on Loyalsock Creek. 

As previously noted, Jonathan and David Benjamin had located on Miller's Run west of 
the Loyalsock while their father-in-law Daniel Brown was a couple of miles east on the 
east bank of Loyalsock Creek. In late May, 1778 the settlers in the area became aware 
of Indians in the vicinity. David and his family took refuge with the Browns at their cabin 
on the Loyalsock, while Jonathan apparently elected to remain in his own home on 
Miller's Run. One account of the affair says that Jonathan "was on the other side of the 
river", meaning Loyalsock Creek, from the Brown cabin. 

On Sunday, May 31 st a group of Indians attacked the Brown cabin. Inside were Daniel 
and Margaret Brown, a teenage daughter, and perhaps their son Ezekiel (see section on 
Ezekiel Brown below). In addition, David and Elizabeth Benjamin and their several sons 
and one daughter were there. Meginness (Ref. 3), who was unaware of Ezekiel, says: 

The enemy came and assaulted the house. A brisk resistance was 
maintained for some time, during which an Indian was killed by a shot 
from Benjamin's rifle. Finding they could not dislodge them they set the 
house on fire. The flames spread rapidly and a horrid death stared the 
inmates in the face. What was to be done? Remain inside and be burned, 
or come forth to be dispatched by the tomahawks of the savages? Either 
alternative was a fearful one. The Benjamins at length determined to 
come forth and trust themselves to the mercy of the Indians. Brown 
refused, and remaining in the burning building with his wife and daughter, 
was consumed with them, preferring to meet death in this way rather than 
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fall into the hands of the enemy and be tortured in a horrible manner. 


The Benjamins emerged with David carrying the youngest son in his arms. The Indians 
rushed up and then: 


The savages received them at the door. A big Indian brandished his 
tomahawk aloft, and with a fiendish yell that made the forest resound, 
buried the glittering steel in his brain. As he fell forward his wife, with a 
shriek, caught the little child in her arms. His scalp was immediately torn 
from his head and exultingly shook in her face. The remainder of the 
survivors were carried into captivity...The report of these murders spread 
terror throughout the settlements along the river. Many of the families 
fled to the different forts for protection, leaving their houses, fields and 
cattle to the mercy of the savages. 


Those taken captive were Elizabeth Benjamin and her sons David, Daniel, William, 
Nathan, and Ezekiel, her unnamed daughter, and perhaps Ezekiel Brown. There may 
have been a younger son who was killed immediately by the Indians. The prisoners 
were marched to the vicinity of Niagara Falls and divided among several Indian groups, 
some in Canada. 

After the war they were ransomed one by one due to the efforts of Elizabeth's brother 
Ezekiel Brown, whose dramatic story will be told in a later section. Having been raised 
as Indians for five years, it was hard for the children to readjust to life among the whites 
again. The Benjamin daughter was unable to endure the change and eventually 
returned to spend her life among the Indians. 

Gucinge and his contingent ravaged the West Branch valley for several weeks, killing, 
looting, and burning. It was said, perhaps with little exaggeration, that the only 
structure left unburnt in the area was the two-story stone house of Sam Wallis at Fort 
Munch, four miles up from the mouth of Munch Creek. 

The total amount of damage done in the West Branch valley in terms of human cost and 
property damage is not known. Some idea may be gathered from the fact that the 
British later paid bounty for forty-five scalps from the West Branch. Some of the dead 
could not be scalped, e.g., the Browns, and others probably died later from wounds, so 
an estimate of fifty to sixty killed seems reasonable. The number of settlers taken 
captive is unknown, but judging from the experience of the Benjamin family it must 
have been large. 
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Activity at Tioga 


While Gucinge was raiding the West Branch, the five hundred Indians under 
Kayingwaurto and the four hundred whites under Butler at Tioge were transformed into 
boatbuilders. Over two hundred canoes and other boats were built to move the force 
swiftly and silently down the Susquehanna to near Wyoming. The same boats would be 
needed again to carry men and plunder back to Tioga after the attack. 

At last all was in readiness. On June 27 th the armada shoved off for the sixty-four-mile 
trip, arriving at the planned staging area at Bowman Creek on the 29 th . 


Gucinge's Return to the North Branch 

It was now time for Gucinge's party to return to the North Branch and rendezvous with 
the main force floating down from Tioga. They started the seventy-mile trek by 
returning to Muncy Creek, traveling slowly due to all the plunder they had taken on the 
raid. They followed the path beside the Muncy up to its headwaters. (Map 2, p. 7). 
Then after crossing North Mountain they found the headwaters of Bowman Creek and 
followed it northeastward down to the flat at its junction with the North Branch. As 
planned, there they rejoined the main body which had just arrived. 


The Battle of Wyoming Valley 

During the morning of the next day the plunderfrom the West Branch raid was divided 
and stored in the larger boats for the return up the North Branch after the Wyoming 
Valley attack. Then, leaving these boats under guard at the Bowman Creek flat, the 
force floated another fourteen miles farther downstream within a short distance of the 
Wyoming Valley and camped overnight. The next day a few settlers who had ventured 
out to tend their fields were attacked and killed, marking the start of the onslaught 
which was to last for five days and become known as the Wyoming Valley Massacre. 

The details of the fighting have been extensively documented in a great many sources 
and will not be treated here. Suffice it to say that atrocities were committed by both 
sides. The weak local militia members were lured from the safety of their forts on July 
3 rd by the common Indian ruse of a feigned retreat. They were ambushed and 
slaughtered. Some two hundred men were killed. The entire unprotected valley then 
was ravaged. By the time the raiding force left on July 6 th the estimated total settler 
death toll was three hundred men, women, and children. (The British later paid bounty 
for 227 scalps.) 
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The attackers returned to their Bowman Creek site and then commenced the long 
journey back to northwestern New York. There the Indians went back to their villages 
bearing their plunder and proudly displaying the scalps taken. Butler and his Tories 
returned to their base at Fort Niagara. 

The campaign immediately was hailed as a great success. In the longer view, however, 
that was not the case. On a personal level. Colonel John Butler had hoped that the 
venture would earn him a promotion and possibly a knighthood but that did not 
happen. Word (often exaggerated) of the atrocities committed by his men spread 
rapidly and tarnished his reputation. 

On the strategic level, the West Branch raid and the Wyoming Velley attack backfired. 
The outcry among the frontier settlers for protection became so strident that in the 
following winter General George Washington personally planned a punitive expedition 
to punish the raiders. 

The next year General John Sullivan's expedition devastated the Indian country of 
western New York, burning dozens of villages. The winter food supply was destroyed, 
causing widespread starvation. Many of the Indians were forced to move into Canada 
to survive. The Iroquois Confederacy was effectively broken up and the Iroquois power 
was destroyed forever. 


Ezekiel Brown, Captive and Rescuer 

As noted above, after the murder of David Benjamin, his wife Elizabeth and her children 
became captives of the Indians. They were taken to the vicinity of Niagara Falls. After 
five years of captivity they were ransomed and returned to their home in Lycoming 
County due to the efforts of Elizabeth's younger brother, Ezekiel Brown. 

Ezekiel was born in 1760 while his family still was in Orange County, New York. Probably 
around 1770 he moved with his parents to Lycoming County, Pennsylvania. In 1776 at 
age sixteen he enlisted and joined the Continental army shortly after the Battle of 
Trenton, following which he took part in four engagements. Records indicate that he 
enlisted from Orange County. This seems very unlikely and may have resulted from 
confusion between place of enlistment and place of birth. It is possible, however, that 
he did return to Orange County to enlist together with friends. 

Two years later he was captured by Indians; there are two different versions of how that 
happened. The first of these is from Reference 4: 

"The incident, as related by his daughter, Mrs. Samuel Leonard, is as follows: There 
had been numerous Indian alarms, and the people had betaken themselves to a 
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strong, hewed-log cabin. . . Here they awaited the onset of the savages, but in vain. 
The Indians kept secreted in the neighborhood for days, until the settlers, lulled into 
a false feeling of security, sallied forth to their homes. . . No sooner did the savages 
see their plans succeeding, than, rushing in upon the unsuspecting and defenseless 
settlers, they commenced their work of butchery. Brown's father and mother were 
ruthlessly murdered, and himself and a sister (Note: Elizabeth Brown Benjamin, Ref. 
5) with her seven children were carried off into Indian captivity. It was some 
mitigation of their situation that they were in the same band, but this was not 
suffered . . to continue. The mother was separated from her children, and the 
children from each other. Meanwhile, Brown was forced to pass through the forms 
preceding adoption into the tribe. Three times during his journey to the main town 
of the Cayugas, near where Scipio, New York now stands, was he forced to run the 
gauntlet. The first time he received a severe wound from a tomahawk; the second 
time, less fortunate, he received a terrible blow from a war club, which felled him to 
the ground in a fearfully mangled condition. His life seemed ended, but, finally 
recovering, he proceeded to the destination of his captors, where, after another 
trial, he passed through the fearful ordeal unharmed, and was adopted by a family 
who had lost a son in the war. He was afterward taken to Canada, where he found 
his sister and got clue of her children. Here he managed to get into the employ of a 
trader, and soon bought his freedom, but the ties of kindred were too strong for him 
to leave his sister in captivity. He at once set about securing her release and that of 
her seven children. Through his efforts, she was enabled to purchase her own 
ransom, while Mr. Brown bent all his efforts toward the release of the children. One 
by one they had been secured until all save the second child, a boy of twelve or 
fourteen years. It was nearing the time when he hoped to return to his friends, that 
he learned a party of Indians with the boy was about to start for a distant point to 
hunt. If this should occur, he despaired of ever seeing the child again and 
determined to kidnap the boy. Calling the Indians into the trader's cabin, he treated 
them with the strongest potations at his command. When they were drunk, he 
pushed the Indians out and the boy within, and barring the door, awaited the issue. 
This summary treatment was not relished by the savage lords of the forest, and they 
resented it by sundry kicks and more forcible attacks upon the door. There was no 
sign of yielding, and, as any other more forcible measures were deemed useless, 
they .. left the boy behind. But the difficulty was not so easily surmounted. The lad 
had become enamored with the wild life of the woods and longed to be with his 
Indian friends. One day, when let out to play, his boy companion was instructed to 
watch him. He soon came rushing in saying that Nathan was going after the Indians. 
Mr. Brown, hastily going to the door, saw the boy a half a mile away, running with 
all his strength to regain his friends gone days before. With a sinking heart, almost in 
despair, he threw off his coat and started in pursuit. The boy was finally recaptured, 
and with his whole family, returned in 1783 1 to their friends in Pennsylvania. Seven 
years later, Mr. Brown came to Ohio, and in 1808 came to Berkshire Township, 
where he died April 24,1840. .." 
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The second version of the story comes from Reference 6 and is distinctly different: 

He participated in four different engagements, and in 1778 joined a company of 
rangers called out against the Indians. On the 24th of May, when out scouting with 
two others, they came across a party of fifteen Indians raiding a house, and were 
discovered at the same moment. The Indians fired and killed one man, and Brown 
and his comrade instantly returned the fire, wounding an Indian, and then fled. The 
other escaped, but he was not fleet enough and was captured. They were Delaware 
and Cayugas and first took him to Chemung, an Indian town on the Tioga River, 
where he had to run the gauntlet, being badly beaten, and received a severe wound 
on his head from a tomahawk, but he succeeded in reaching the council-house 
without being knocked down. After a few days, they resumed their march to the 
north and met a large party of British, tories and Indians, on their way to attack 
Wyoming, and he was compelled to run the gauntlet again to gratify the savages. 
This time, he did not get through, being felled by a war-club and grievously mangled. 
He recovered and proceeded on to the Indian town of the Cayugas, where Scipio, 
New York now stands, and having passed the gauntlet ordeal successfully, he was 
adopted by a family, in place of a son killed at Fort Stanwix. Afterwards, he was 
taken to Canada, and kept to the close of the war in 1783, when he received a 
passport from the British general McClure and returned after an absence of five 
years to his friends in Pennsylvania. . ." 

What is to be made of these differing stories? Actually, they are not really that different. 
The major difference is whether Ezekiel was captured at the Brown cabin, as in the first 
version, or while out on a scouting mission as the second version states. The latter has 
considerable detail which rings true. Chemung was an Indian village about fifty miles north 
and east of the Brown cabin, and was on Colonel Butler's route to the Wyoming Valley. In 
addition, since according to the second version Ezekiel was on a military mission when 
captured, he may have been considered a POW and a passport or document of some sort 
might have been required to allow him to leave Canada or to enter the United States. Also, 
it is noted that Meginness, a careful historian, mentioned nothing of Ezekiel's presence at 
the Brown cabin. All things considered, the second version of Ezekiel's capture seems the 
more plausible. 

If the second version is accepted, how then did Ezekiel become aware of Elizabeth's 
captivity? It's quite possible that she and the children were taken to Chemung also. If not, 
Ezekiel must have heard of them after he was adopted by the Cayugas. 
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Appendix 

The author's Benjamin line of descent is as follows: 

Richard 

1602-1681 

Richard 

1645-1730 

David 

c. 1687-1734/38 

Jonathan 
c. 1714-? 

David 

c. 1740-1778 

David 

1767-1834 

Christopher 

1803-1881 

Wilson 

1841-1919 

William 

1863-1937 

Harley 

1891-1968 

Roland 

1928- 
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